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LETTER I. 

Jamaica, September 20th, 1841. 

" The powers which wield the destinies of our happiness lie 
chiefly within. It is there that we trace the elements of those 
noble faculties, which if duly cultivated, secure at once our use- 
fulness and our happiness : and it is there that we find the germs 
of those vulture passions, whose dominion is worse than Eastern 
bondage, and under whose relentless tyranny a man who is master 
of the world may be himself a slave." — Abercrombie. 



LAST NIGHT AT SEA BEFORE LANDING IN JAMAICA. 

I observe the suggestion in your last letter 
that I should write a book on Jamaica. You 
scarcely could impose a task from which I should 
shrink with more aversion, nor can I recollect 
that you were ever tender in your criticisms on 
my performances of another kind, which bad 
and negligent as they were, sometimes aspired 
to please. However, though I dare not promise 
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you a book, yet annexing as a ' condition prece- 
dent ' that you scan their imperfections with 
a lenient eye, I will attempt a few letters 
descriptive (inter alia) of this most beautiful 
Island. 

You taught me industry not less by precept 
than example, and if I ever catch a straying 
thought in momentary recollections of the past, 
I fain would hope that it is not to be associated 
with the charge of indolence. If early hours 
have grown familiar in the dark and chilly 
mornings of a northern winter, the danger of 
relapse is over in the invigorating air of break 
of day within the tropics, where a balmy fresh- 
ness and a coolness lends a fascination to those 
hours no other period of the day possesses. 
" Be very moderate in sleeping," said the Knight, 
" for he who does not rise with the sun, cannot 
enjoy the day ; and, observe, O Sancho ! In- 
dustry is the mother of Prosperity, and Laziness, 
her opposite, never saw the accomplishment of 
a good wish." 






LETTER I. 6 

Well then, let us pass over for the present all 
description of a six weeks' voyage, and let me 
carry you within a few hours' sail of the land of 
Jamaica ; to the last night of the voyage, — the 
last of long cherished anticipations. 

Come now, you the first and almost only friend 
and companion, who cheered a few short years 
of toil, not altogether of unpleasing retrospec- 
tion ; you, my preceptor and monitor — you who 
know the almost unbroken solitude in which amid 
the busy crowd of a metropolis, some of those few 
short years were passed, and how employed ; — 
transport yourself with me across the waters of the 
Atlantic, and on the borders of the Caribbean 
sea, just off the western coast of Saint Domingo, 
behold the setting sun, clothed in its richest 
hues, descending over the land of my future 
destiny, almost, but not as yet quite visible. 



And why do I seek to float your fancy to that 
nio-ht ? Because it is the oasis in the rude desert 
of more scattered thoughts ; —the green spot on 
B 2 
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which imagination loves to linger, 'ere yet the 
gulf that yawns between reality and romance 
was crossed, — a fluttering hope was chilled, or 
dawning expectation withered. Because the 
mind can " enter up continuances" from the last 
pleadings of natural affection, when the dusky 
form of Britain was fading on the dim horizon 
of ocean, to the time when final judgment was 
about to be pronounced on the land of adoption 
and promise. 






On the eastern extremity of the coast of Ja- 
maica, running far into the sea, lie shoals and 
rocks, dangerous to navigators. Many a gallant 
ship, with drifted anchors, or with crowded sail, 
has foundered on that disastrous headland : and 
many a gallant heart, in the darkness ..of night, 
and the rushing of waters, has sent forth it's last 
piercing cry for help 'ere sinking into that grave 
which holds it's prey until the sea gives up her 
dead. 



It has long been in contemplation to erect a 
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light-house on this coast ; and by an act of the 
House of Assembly passed in the session of 
1840, a sum of money was voted for that pur- 
pose. The light-house is intended to be erected 
on the easternmost point of the Island, called 
Morant Point, opposite to which lie the Morant 
Keys, where the danger is the greatest. 

The night was dark; and by the Captain's 
reckoning, if we continued to run on through 
the night at the same rate we had been sailing 
in the day, we must have neared the land 'ere 
day-break. Accordingly for safety, and to avoid 
coming unawares upon the land ; at night-fall, 
we " lay-to ;" a nautical phrase, which as you 
doubtless know, denotes the taking in of sail, 
while what remains is so arranged as just to keep 
the vessel steady, as she answers to her helm. 



It is night : the canvas flaps loosely on the 
fitful breeze ; the hoarse dull creaking of the 
vessel's timbers falls in mournful melody on the 
ear. We run about three knots an hour, with 
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something little better than the see-saw of a 
calm. Now from Saint Domingo's heights are 
issuing livid streams of light in ceaseless Sow- 
ings : how beautiful the lightning ; but how 
unlike the fiery scar that streaks an European 
sky ! It is as though the Heavens were opened 
to that " city which hath no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it : for the glory 
of God doth lighten it." And shall the mind 
be unenlightened and impassive in such an hour 
as this ? 






Oh ! whence comes it that in the pride and 
frailty of humanity, we seek to shroud from 
vulgar gaze the mysterious workings and exqui- 
site sensibilities of one common sympathetic 
nature ; — impenetrably to veil in our own 
bosoms the impassioned struggles of our spiritual 
being? — those conflicts which the world calls 
weakness, but the strength of nature, and of 
nature's God. Why are we ashamed of being 
vanquished by one generous emotion, and to be 
caught sinning in shedding a tear to one hal- 
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lowed recollection? Why so anxious to con- 
ceal the thoughts and wishes, hopes and fears, 
that agitate us from within, — to seem what we 
are not, and always play as in a mask the game 
of life ? " Man," says D' Alembert (cited by 
Dr. Chalmers in the Bridg. Treat.) "has too 
little sagacity to resolve an infinity of questions 
which he has yet sagacity enough to make." 
But is there not, in truth, some coldness in the 
moral atmosphere which surrounds us, ungenial 
to the delicate texture of the finer affections ? 
Is it not in solitude the mind can best recal the 
past, and grasp the future ; commune in a world 
less earthy; soar into the purest regions of 
poetic enthusiasm ; contemplate a higher des- 
tiny ; enjoy the transports of delight, and feel 
the "joy of grief?" Who does not shrink from 
a revelation of the thoughts of hours like these ? 
Who has not known the struggle to suppress a 
tear, and coiled himself up from the inquiring 
eye that would anatomize the soul ? 



There is something beautifully touching in 
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the funeral oration, said to have been one of 
Curran's earliest efforts, delivered, as was then 
the custom of his country, over the dead body 
of one, who to him, had been no friend, where 
pride and nature struggled for the mastery : — 
" Cold in death is this head — not colder than 
that heart when living, through which no thrill 
of nature ever vibrated. The tears which now 
swell my eyes are those I cannot check — but 
they rise like bubbles on the mountain stream — 
they burst never to appear again !" 



Ardent sympathy may indeed be supposed to 
heighten the enjoyment of strong emotions ; 
but are those sympathies the growth of every 
day life? All have not sought them; and of 
those who have, few there be that find them. 
What, if instead of sympathies, the child .of 
nature's mould, as he first ventures to unfold 
himself without the shell of his own little world 
of romance, strikes against the hard forms and 
fabric of artificial life, and then creeps back 
again into himself. What, if in wandering forth 
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to catch the electric fire of sympathy, he comes 
home drenched in the shower of ridicule. What, 
if in an up-hill march, with all the concentrated 
power of passion, he appeals to sympathies which 
give back no echo, and sinks in that affecting 
struowle of conflicting emotions so finely illus- 
trated in the fervor and excitement of Dr. Young, 
who, unable to impress the cold hearts of a 
dense congregation with the sublime truths of 
inspiration, is said to have stopped short— and 
burst into tears ! 



Under influences such as these, some have 
sought disguise, and assumed an air of fri- 
volity, and a want of feeling alien to their real 
character. Have they not been their own ene- 
mies? An affectation of levity is not the 
highway to the reverence of the wise and good, 
and they who have indulged in it, perhaps, 
have merited the bitterness and self-reproach 
which attends a consciousness of degradation 
in the eyes of those whose judgment they 
respect. 
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The distant thunder has ceased to roll. The 
lightning is less frequent, and less vivid, and in 
the intervals of. darkness, the sea is lighted up 
with those millions of shining animalcules which 
glow in fiery hosts upon the waters of a southern 
latitude. 

And now, see what I have done. I have in- 
vited you to associate your ideas with mine on 
the last night at sea, 'ere landing on these shores, 
and have been diverting you with an episode, 
which betokens not a willing revelation of the 
thousand fantasies of that night. 



Have you ever seen a storm at sea, and felt 
while clinging on the deck, each moment was 
the last ? Have you seen dismay unnerve the 
gallant veteran hearts fear rarely enters, an ex- 
hausted crew in an increasing gale faltering to 
the call of duty; and then escaped as by a 
miracle from wreck ? Have you ever seen such 
issue joined between life and death ? — And now, 
the voyage ended, and the stately vessel gliding 
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to her port, have you felt the comfortable as- 
surance of safety as you heard the rippling 
waters gently dash against her prow, and the 
feelings of devout thankfulness to that Being 
whose Providence directs the whirlwind and the 
storm ? Have you felt the 



Have you thought as doubtful hope and eager 
fancy led you homewards in the lapse of years, 
that you returned the humble chronicler of the 
Angel of Death,— with Fingal, to look around in 
silence, and exclaim,—" My soul feels a want 
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in her joy. I behold a breach among my friends !" 
Have you felt the vague apprehensions and un- 
certainties of a.new settler, and know what it is 
to feel, in the grateful language of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, that you may have to root out a pre- 
judice, before you can plant affection? Have 

you ■ 



," What— dastard ! Are you too becoming 
effeminate?" said the indignant Highland Chief- 
tain to his son, as he kicked from under his 
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head the ball of snow, the too luxurious pillow 
for the winter's night upon the heath. 

Away with this sickly sentimentality — these 
womanish sensibilities, — these pitiful offshoots 
of a morbid idiosyncrasy, this mildew of the 
mind. 

I hear what you say, but you should not 
have interrupted me. It is just the only thing 
I have spirit enough to resent. Besides, the 
grounds of my appeal had matter weightier 
than trifles such as these. 

Are you a disciple of that suicidal lying 
school of stoical philosophy which tears our 
. heart-strings out of us, and works the living 
soul like a painted puppet ? 

No — Your philosophy is modelled in the 
doctrines of a purer and a better faith. I some- 
times smile at recollections of your chidings for 
esteeming valueless some of the opinions and 
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attractions which sway the multitude. Perhaps 
you are right, and I the indocile scholar. Still 
we probably hold many things in common, and — 



' Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find : 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of " 



Hour after hour has passed away, and left us 
pacing on the deck. The rising moon has 
stolen her silent march upon the gloom of night, 
and her flickering beams are dancing lightly on 
the swelling waters. The breeze is freshening 
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and the tiny clouds that blot our sky speed 
swiftly on their airy voyage. Look at that 
glorious moon. Shorn of her beams in the 
denser atmosphere of northern latitudes, you 
never see that dazzling brightness. Here you 
see her throned in all the regal splendour of the 
Queen of night Now she moves, as an itinerant 
preacher — a travelling pedagogue round the 
world, — the schoolmistress abroad, to teach the 
moral of those exquisitely charming lines in 
Southey's Roderick : 

" Methinks if ye would know- 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, 'tis shown ye there ! 
- Look yonder at that cloud, which through the sky, 
Sailing alone doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon ! I watched it as it came, 
And deemed the deep opake would blot her beams ; 
But melting as a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb in richer beauties than her own, 
Then passing, leaves her in her light serene ?" 

I was not thinking of myself ; but of another. 
I had been visited by no calamities. 



Whir — listen — Do you hear that whirring 
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rattling noise at the ship's stern, like a bird- 
clapper ? It is one of the mate's night-lines 
running off the reel. Now in an instant comes 
the second mate with two or three of the ship's 
boys in his wake. He is a fine lusty fish, and 
has gone out with the line as far as he can get. 
" Now, boys, haul away." There they are 
heaving away merrily by moonlight. Now they 
have him under the stern. " Pull, boys, why 
don't you pull?" shouted the superior, but it 
has just occurred to the unfortunate wretch on 
the hook to pull at the same time. Now you 
see his long grisly nose just peeping above 
water. He struggles desperately, switching his 
tail about most fearfully. His tormentors are 
inexorable. " Heave him out," savs the Com- 
mander in Chief. Slowly and sadly he leaves 
his element. You see the whole length of him. 
He weighs above a hundred pounds. He has 
resolved to die hard. O horrid ! What writhings 
of agony ! Can he feel ? Now they haul him 
over. How prettily the moonbeams gild his 
scales. His starting eyes flash fire on his 
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treacherous assailants. One mighty struggle 
yet. — 'Now he lashes the ship's side in frantic 
rage. "Hold him — hold him — lay hold of his 
tail — we shall lose him — He'll get loose." — An 
immense splash in the waters below confirms 
the prophecy. The hook is broken- — he is gone. 

" You're a, set of ," the second mate walks 

away: It might have been a blessing, that he 
muttered, perhaps a curse. Poor fellow, I am 
quite rejoiced at his escape. I pitied him from 
the bottom of my soul. 



How strange the association of ideas ! This 
fish has carried me full many a league away. It 
has taken me to those school-boy days where 
many innocent and happy hours were spent in 
one of the most beautiful and romantic spots in 
the north of England, loitering on the margin 
of the lake, or rambling alone on the adjoining 
hills, while my companions spent their holidays 
in fishing. From earliest years such solitary 
rambles were my highest pleasure, and though 
engaged sometimes in fishing too, I well re- 
c 
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member certain qualms of conscience that des- 
troyed all pleasure, as the gasping victims lay 
with supplicating look and rolling eye-balls 
heaving their sad expiring sighs upon the bank. 

It has carried me to later years, and conjured 
up the forms revered of those, remembered not 
as stern preceptors, but endeared as friends, 
affectionate and kind, whose admonitions, re- 
monstrances and exhortations though not wholly 
disregarded, yet but imperfectly requited, now 
rise as a "cloud of witnesses" with condemnatory 
recollections of the coldness, the indifference 
and the ingratitude with which they were some- 
times received. 



It has carried me on to those days, when with 
five hundred other undergraduates, I stood on 
Sunday nights upon the Chapel floor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the glare of lighted tapers 
glistening on the throng of robes of white that 
lined the body of the Chapel, and which rose in 
bold relief upon the honored rows of elevated 
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seats on either side; when the loud anthem's 
swelling chorus thrilled through every vein and 
vibrated in every nerve, and the rolling thunder 
of that full and deep toned powerful organ, the 
consummation of all art, swept in mighty echoes 
with resistless magic, peel on peel, and blast on 
blast, along the lofty roof in awful majesty, en- 
kindling noble impulses, and almost snatching fire 
from Heaven to animate the torpid soul, and goad 
the sluggard spirit on to vigorous exertion. 

These were to me the seasons of sensations, 
reflexions and resolutions I cannot now describe, 
but never shall forget. 

Who is it that says the Atlantic, like a river 
of Lethe, makes us forget things that happened 
on the other side ? I demur 

" Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise !" 



And now, I will dismiss you. Go — Farewell, 
c 2 
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The draw-bridge lias been let down, the port- 
cullis raised. I have welcomed you as a guest; 
I have entertained you as a friend. The little 
round tower — the mind's stronghold you may 
not enter, nor do the rights of hospitality admit 
your penetrating to the thoughts which lie buried 
and imprisoned at the bottom of the "keep." 
Wait until that day when human friendships 
and affections are sublimated of all base alloys, 
and refined exalted and etherealized. 

" Mind shall with mind direct communion hold 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more I" 



Note — A few pages of the manuscript towards the middle 
and the conclusion of this letter are omitted. 
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LETTER II. 

Jamaica, September 11th, 1841. 

" Even in the remotest abstractions of contemplative truth, 
there is a glory and a transcendental pleasure, which the world 
knoweth not ; but which becomes more intelligible, because more 
embodied, when the attention of the inquirer is directed to the 
realities of substantive nature. " — Ch almers. 



VIEW OF KINGSTON, AND THE PORT ROYAL MOUNTAINS. 
EARTHQUAKE AT PORT ROYAL. 

Day dawns — and shortly after are distinguish- 
able the mountain heights of Jamaica. A few 
hours more, and in the broad glare of sunshine, 
rising out of the vast expanse of waters, you 
distinctly see an Island clothed in the eternal 
green of a tropical livery, " glittering like the 
morning star, full of life, and splendour, and 

joy-" 



You are aware that when I left England, 
winter had commenced ; trees were already 
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stript of that russet brown, which frail and 
withered as it is, adorns them in their wane, 
while the murky atmosphere of London fogs 
recalled to mind a few of the descriptive pas- 
sages of Dante in the Inferno. But oh ! how 
changed the face of Nature now — what vege- 
tation — what an atmosphere — how beautiful the 
cloudless sky ! 

" All sunshine here, with you how overcast !" 

We have bent our new mainsail which the 
crew have made upon the voyage, and now 
with every inch of canvas spread and royals set, 
you see us bearing down upon the land. The 
spying glasses fly from hand to hand. Each 
peeps, then rubs his eyes and rests his arms, 
and peeps again. 



1 



A-hoy ! — falls the echo of a squeaking un- 
sailor-like voice on our larboard bow. A-hoy 
there — sings in answer our mate in the jolly 
bluff accents of an English sailor. Down thumps 
upon your head a yard of well tarred rope, and 
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down comes many a yard of sail. A boat is 
alongside. A confused jabbering noise ensues ; 
a black man crawls up the ship's side, salutes the 
Captain with a " Hope Massa well," and then 
as with an air of bashfulness retires. I must 
introduce him to you as Mr. Quaco Sam, the 
pilot: but how unlike the English pilot that 
left us at the Downs. He, a stout rosy faced 
fellow, with broad shoulders like a ship's stern, 
standing in his blue jacket, squaring himself out 
as if to occupy as much space as possible, issuing 
his commands to all on deck as authoritatively 
and with as much self-complacency as the lord 
of a manor or a king. See Quaco Sam in 
moody silence, spiritless and half clothed, sitting 
doubled up upon a coil of ropes. Alas! if as we 
are taught to believe, the majesty of a sailor is 
imprinted on his looks, Mr. Quaco Sam in the 
complimentary expression of Napoleon to a 
royal relative, may travel through the world 
incognito. And yet he knows the soundings. 



Skirting the southern coast, and keeping close 
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to land, we anchored in the afternoon at Port 
Royal, two or three miles from Kingston. A 
description of first impressions upon seeing Port 
Royal and the harbour of Kingston is very diffi- 
cult. The view presented is exceedingly beau- 
tiful and imposing. I once thought that it was 
impossible to see Kingston and the country 
which surrounds it, to greater advantage, but I 
now incline to think the view of Kingston as 
seen from the heights of the Port Royal moun- 
tains, which rise in beautiful gradation to the 
north of Kingston, presents a still more in- 
teresting scene. 



Our ship rides at anchor at Port Royal, 
just at the entrance to Kingston harbour; yet 
though the ship is motionless, all else is bustle 
and confusion. Crowds of boats are flocking 
round us, some like the frogs to their quiescent 
monarch " Log," on speculation or from cu- 
riosity, and not a few are bringing Kingston's 
citizens to welcome home their relatives and 
friends. The ship is crowded with strange 
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faces, and you begin to feel incipient Malthusian 
fever. 



Abstract your thoughts from these disturb- 
ances, and stand again with me in silent medi- 
tation on the deck. See before you the glassy 
surface of Kingston harbour glittering in the 
sunbeams. It is natural, and not made by 
man. It is formed by a long narrow strip of 
land which runs out gracefully into the ocean 
enclosing a vast armful of the sea, and is one of 
the most commodious, the safest and most ca- 
pacious harbours in the world. It is at times a 
little difficult to enter, but it is large, safe, and 
admirably adapted for wharfs and quays and all 
commercial purposes. Then look at those forts 
and batteries which command it's entrance. 
Man those batteries — " Be bloody, bold and 
resolute," and the navy of all Europe shall be 
dismasted before a hostile pennant floats within. 
Human art has strengthened, but human art 
has not formed — could not have formed, that 
harbour. It is the work of God in pity to man 's 
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weakness. It is the adaptation of external 
Nature to the wants and to the enjoyments of 
civilization. 



Now look across the water to the scattered 
town upon the shore. That is Kingston. You 
are too low to see the whole of it. The lower 
part of Kingston ranges for some distance by 
the harbour side. You see a few projecting 
piers and wharfs, and here and there a row of 
warehouses and stores. Beyond them, parallel 
with the shore, are two or three of the most 
important streets of Kingston, but they are 
nearly on a level with the sea, and the first line 
of buildings hides them. Your eye is carried 
over these, and now you see the upper part of 
Kingston. It is built upon some rising ground, 
a gentle slope, nearly a mile in length. There 
is something respectable in the character of the 
buildings, and their appearance is on the whole 
imposing. Now raise your eyes again beyond 
that portion of the city standing on the hill. 
There — now you see an extensive plain — a sort 
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of table land. It wears the aspect of an English 
park. Some handsome buildings serve to de- 
corate the scene, and now you see the camp. 
There in "airy distance" are the barracks, and 
here you see some goodly mansions, the dor- 
mitories of the Kingston gentry, airy, cool, and 
elevated. Here sleeps the merchant mewed up 
in the mart of commerce through the sultry 
noon, and nerves himself for the succeeding day, 
" shaping his course to favouring breezes." There 
is something very soothing and picturesque in 
this little landscape. And now, once more, 
look — look — how beautiful ! Far in the distance, 
over and beyond the scenes you have hitherto 
been contemplating, rise towering one above 
another in quick succession mounds hills and 
mountains, irregularly beautiful, disposed in all 
the most winning loveliness of a natural land- 
scape. The sunbeams play upon the mountain 
side: the little hills are glowing with the 
brightest green; the feathering brushwood fills 
in its sombre shade, and forests mantle on the 
distant mountains. All the shapes and hues of 
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fancy's wildest pencilling, — all the grotesque 
forms and luring imagery of romantic vision, 
mingle in this scene and lull the senses in a 
dream of sweet bewildering enchantment. Here 
you have the poetry of painting : but have you 
seen all? No — The farthest mountain height 
you see, although of giant growth, and crowning 
all that nestle at his feet, vast and glorious as he 
is, rises but four thousand feet above the surface 
where we stand ; — that is the height of Ben 
Nevis, the highest mountain in Great Britain. 
Above that mountain's highest peak, enveloped 
in the clouds, climb heavenward higher moun- 
tains, the Newtons and the Miltons of their 
race. Obscured with darkness now, a brighter 
season sometimes rolls away those mists, and 
then you indistinctly catch a glimpse of higher 
regions, still interminable. So man, that "Being 
darkly wise," attempts to peer into the cloud- 
capt wonders of creation, and discerns his dis- 
tant glimmerings of truth. Standing on yon 
mountain top, we shall one day watch the 
breaking of those clouds, and see four thousand 
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feet above us still those lofty peaks which form 
the summits of the Blue Mountain range. We 
shall one day track the winding paths among 
those rocks and hills and trace the ravages of 
fire and water of a by-gone era. We shall see- 
some portions fused, and dislocated masses like 
the remnants of a vitrified fort. We shall gather 
of the fossil fragments that remained when the 
devouring elements were sated of their prey, 
and sit in trial "by inspection" on those moun- 
tains ; — examine their organic matter, the ve- 
getable and animal exuviae, their miscellaneous 
store of bones and shells and flowers, "the 
medals of a former world," as witnesses against 
them : compel them to disclose their age ; and 
stratified or stretched in horizontal . seams, in 
their vertical position, or the fractured and ce- 
mented texture of their planes, assign them their 
priorities, cleaving the heart of stone to extort 
long buried secrets. 



The enormous chasms which intersect the 
mountains, and the precipitous steeps which 
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overhang the deep ravines, imprint the evidences 
of those mighty revolutions in the material world, 
which seeing we believe, but are too ignorant to 
unravel. Torrents of water in the rainy seasons 
pour down the gullies, carrying in their course 
huge pieces of detached rocks, and sometimes 
bringing with them grains of copper, or par- 
ticles of mica glittering in it's pretty pearly and 
metallic lustre. The effect of these repeated 
floods as roaring down they devastate their 
channels, adds a rugged wildness to the scene 
before you as you wander through the glens. 



■ 
I 



It has been usual to assign a volcanic origin 
to the wonderfully complicated structure of these 
mountains. Like all other mountains they have 
been submersed in water, and you may fancy 
that you trace the homeward progress of the 
retrograding waters as the waves ebbed back 
again within their destined boundaries. They 
are the dumb witnesses which crowd in every 
quarter of the globe corroborating the truth of 
the Mosaic history of the Deluge. The plain 
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beneath is an alluvial soil, and apparently the 
formation of a later period. 

There is a similarity in the geological struc- 
ture of the West India Islands which claims our 
notice. It has long engaged the speculations of 
the curious, and the hypothesis which has been 
framed rests upon much weighty evidence. 

Here a huge continent once shut out the sea, 
and this, with all the other Islands grouped for 
leagues around, the elevated portions of that 
continent, withstood the ravages of the raging 
elements, dammed back the waters, lived through 
the dismembering convulsion, and now stand the 
monuments of a world annihilated. So England 
was separated from France, and Sicily disunited 
from the coasts of Italy, Cyprus from Syria, 
and the AntiUes from America. 



Let us believe it. Observation is the teles- 
cope of time, and through her we may look 
backwards as well as forwards. It is but a cen- 
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tury and a half ago, that here, where we stand, 
one of those little commotions in the natural 
world was felt which tends to strengthen this 
belief, and illustrate the process of annihilation 
and of change so legible in the material universe. 
I say little, for so it was compared with those 
mightier convulsions which it resembled. Es- 
timated by the loss of human life, the extent of 
suffering and the destruction of property which 
it occasioned, it was indeed a vast and terrible 
convulsion, a horrible catastrophe. 



We are anchored on the ruins of an earth- 
quake. On this spot stood one of the wealthiest 
cities of the western world, enriched not by the 
retributory hand of peaceful commerce, which 
in taking gives, in reaping sows, but principally 
by the lawless traffic carried on by hordes of 
Buccaniers, by injustice, force, rapine, murder, 
piracy and bloodshed. The day had dawned ' 
clear and placid as at other times. The sun had 
risen bright and cheerful in his wonted splendour, 
and now from his meridian height flashed joy- 
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fully as on other days his radiant beams on the 
devoted city and it's busy throng beneath. 
Around us, now some fathoms under water, 
istood the streets and squares and public build- 
ings, the costly mansions of the wealthy citizens, 
the Governor's House, the Council Chamber, 
Courts of Justice and the public offices. Here 
were the wharfs and quays, and warehouses and 
counting-houses of the merchant and the man 
of business, all erected, and securely as they 
deemed, in the successive years which ran far 
back, as wealth rolled in, and left this spot the 
rich depository of the spoils and treasures of the 
robber hosts that scourged these seas. There 
was the care-worn merchant whose wishes like 
his "shadow lengthened as his sun declined," 
bending over his desk, turning over his in- 
voices, labouring at his oar in buying bartering 
and selling, speculating on his large returns. 
There on yonder wharfs so richly piled with 
costly goods, the young adventurer whose san- 
guine hopes " sat Queen of all his golden for- 
tunes" bargained for the last landed cargo. 
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Grouped in yonder streets in eager conver- 
sation, carousing in the taverns, or sauntering 
on the beach were the independent citizens with 
the loiterers and the idlers of that day, good 
easy men " of cheerful yesterdays and confi- 
dent to-morrows." There hurrying to and fro in 
yonder alleys, "brooding on their gold," still 
toiling and fretting in it's increase, in feverish 
anxiety puffing and panting in the vain pursuit 
of gain, were the bustling business-doing men 
who thought each minute lost a guinea spent. 
The council were sitting in solemn deliberation 
framing ordinances for the city's future polity. 
Lawyers wrangling on reversions and remainders. 
Judges deliberating. 

" The boast of horaldry, the pomp of power, 
All that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave," 



" The lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life," all — all, were here. 
All things wore the semblance of tranquillity and 
safety, and that seductive air of ease and splen- 
dour and durability which lulls the senses in 
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the enjoyment of prosperity. But oh ! what a 
delusive deadly and destructive dream of false 
security. Not a soul in this wealthy city that 
owned an inch of ground, an atom of this world's 
goods, any thing that was worth possessing. 
The fiat had gone forth : — Sentence had been 
pronounced : — the city's doom was sealed. "Thy 
riches, thy merchandize, thy mariners, and thy 
pilots, and the occupiers of thy merchandize, 
and all the company which is in the midst of 
thee, shall fall into the midst of the seas in the 
day of thy ruin — thou shalt be broken by the 
seas in the depths of the waters, thy merchandize, 
and all thy company in the midst of thee, 
shall fall." All, — all, were " circled round with 
danger." They were standing on that stupen- 
dous mine which would now in a few minutes 
more be sprung with unerring aim beneath their 
feet, and each successive moment rushing past 
unheeded drew them unconscious of their 
danger so much nearer to that mighty grave 
which was to mock their useless labours, and 
swallow up for ever all their empty hopes and 
d 2 
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expectations. And now the time was come. 
That awful creeping moaning in the Heavens, 
that mysterious solemn and unearthly whirring 
sound as of a vibratory motion in the air, which 
shoots across the listening stillness as the brief 
terrific warning that the earthquake is on it's 
mighty march, smote heavily on the ear. It 
was but for a moment, but unlike the howl 
that whispers as a spirit in the storm, it did not 
die away. Lengthening, deepening, nearer and 
nearer, louder and yet more loud, a roar as of 
the discharge of parks of vast artillery rent the 
air, followed by a groundswell and short elastic 
quivering of the earth. Then came the bellow- 
ing echo from the distant mountains and swept 
across the Island to speak death's last emphatic 
warning. And oh ! what a warning ! Alas ! 
It was the warning of the spent cannon ball 
which for a moment whizzes — then lays pros- 
trate it's devoted victim in the " dreamless bed" 
of death : the warning of those instant flashes 
the condemned soldier sees as pierced through 
the heart by musketry, he jumps convulsively 
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in the air, and dies :• — the warning of that flash 
of lightning momentarily gleaming on the eye 
of him who the next instant rolls upon the earth 
a withered and a blackened corpse. The ground 
was already in dizzy motion. Even now with 
fearful violence the city was swinging from her 
moorings, and her people '.' midway on their 
passage to eternity." Then came that vast heave 
from underneath like the sudden breaking up 
of a sea of polar ice. The earth opened her 
mouth wide — the waters rushed in with ungo- 
vernable fury — and in the thundering roar re- 
verberating through the Heavens, the raging of 
the swollen sea, the tremendous crash of thou- 
sands of falling buildings, the horrid groans and 
frantic shrieks of the wounded and the dying, 
the city and it's inhabitants were swallowed up 
— buried in one common tomb, and blotted out 
for ever from the face of the creation. 



Tew survived to tell the heart-rending story 
of that awful day's catastrophe. Some thousands 
perished, the total number was never accurately 
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ascertained. Nearly the whole city was des- 
troyed, and it's shattered remains sunk some 
fathoms under water. The greater part of the 
inhabitants were instantaneously buried alive or 
drowned, and their expiring sufferings of short 
duration; while many lingered in the last 
agonies of death, half-buried as the falling 
ruins rested on their mangled bodies, or jammed 
up to their necks, strangled and suffocated with 
protracted and excruciating tortures in the in- 
terstices of the earth as successive chasms vio- 
lently closed upon their helpless prisoners. A 
very small part of the city of Port Royal was 
left standing. How small you may see from 
this little plot of ground that lies before us. It 
looks like a garden on a sand bank with it's 
rows of cocoa-nut trees prettily feathering to 
the water's edge. The hospital which stands 
upon it is a handsome building, and there are 
a few houses scattered round which help to 
make out a doubtful title to the name of town. 
Long was this eventful day remembered with 
feelings of the most solemn awe, and a fast pro- 
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claimed commemorative of the calamitous event ; 
but as the ruins that marked it's shock became 
obliterated, and days and weeks and months and 
years rolled on without a second visitation, it 
came by some to be regarded as an event which 
was never to recur again. Natural Philosophy, 
or what is called such, sometimes the guardian 
angel of man's pride and credulous weakness, 
was heard in argument to prove how that the 
fallen city's basement and foundations rested on 
a sand-bank, which again by chance was fas- 
tened to a bed of rock, so that a very slight 
concussion was sufficient to detach it from it's 
hold. The explanation was devoured by some 
and tended to demonstrate that the structures 
raised upon more solid ground were safe from 
similar devastations. Look at the present town 
of Kingston. It is built on an alluvial sand- 
bed, and if we say it clings with uncertain hold, 
like the city now no more, to beds of rock, who 
shall advise upon the evidence to refute us? 
Look at those distant houses, those tiny specks 
which gleam among the hills and cap the little 
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pinnacles of the Port Royal mountains. If we 
say they stand poised on the perilous summits 
of the hollow cones and long sealed craters of 
extinct volcanic fires, who shall contradict us ? 

" Peace, brother ; be not over exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils." 

In Islands such as these we stand perhaps 
with rather less security, sometimes on the tre- 
mulous and alluvial earth of a remote formation, 
and sometimes on an incrusted surface where 
volcanic fires of an unknown distant time have 
torn the very bowels of the earth from under us 
and left enormous subterraneous chasms to aid 
the earthquake in her awful visitations, yet other 
countries bear the marks of like convulsions 
though their history is obscure. It is but yes- 
terday that on the coast of Devonshire in 
England, one of those disruptions happened 
which upon a larger scale have buried cities 
and disunited continents. 



If climate influences the activity of the earth's 
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internal fires, and solar heat produces earth- 
quakes, every quarter of the globe may in re- 
volving periods of time have suffered equally. 
The world has had another and far distant 
torrid zone from this ; these seas perhaps were 
fettered once 'in icy slumbers as the regions of 
the pole. The world has changed it's climates, 
and it's climates have made changes in the 
world. The bread fruit tree, and palm and 
plants and flowers of torrid climates lie im- 
bedded and imprinted in the rocks and secon- 
dary formations of some northern latitudes, not 
carried there by seas and tempests winds and 
waves, but sown and planted, grown matured 
and nourished there, born and buried in their 
natural and their native soil. Six thousand 
years is but a cable's length on the illimitable 
stream of time, yet some have thought the flight 
too daring which assigns an earlier epoch to 
this earth's creation than it's tenancy by man, 
and bodies forth successive previous worlds de- 
stroyed, as where hereafter according to the 
scriptural revelation, in voices and in thunder- 
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ings, and in lightnings, and an earthquake, the 
Mountains and the Islands of this perishable 
globe shall be moved out of their places, and 
it's Heavens shall depart as when a scroll is 
rolled together, and from out the wreck of 
matter shall be commanded into existence a new 
Heaven and a new Earth. 
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Jamaica, October, 4th, 1841. 

" To be attached to the sub-division, to love the little pla- 
toon we belong to in society, is the first principle (the germ as 
it were) of public affections. It is the first link in the series by 
which we proceed towards a love to our country and to man- 
kind." — Burke. 



THE CITY OE KINGSTON. 



Although Spanish Town, as the seat of 
Government, claims de jure to be considered 
. as the capital of this Island, Kingston is, and 
ever must be so de facto, as the great resort of 
merchant shipping, and the grand emporium of 
commercial enterprise. 



To a native of Great Britain accustomed to 
the magnificence of London streets, the splen- 
dour and lofty elevation of the new town of 
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Edinburgh, the solidity and regularity of the 
main streets of Glasgow, or the imposing beauty 
of that Queen, of streets, the Sackville Street of 
Dublin, Kingston may perhaps appear to dis- 
advantage, and ill-built. In truth it has not 
any great pretensions to architectural beauty. 
Still in the prevailing fashion of decrying all 
that fails to realize the elated expectations 
of a stranger of the omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico credulity, some descriptions of this city 
have appeared in print, calculated to produce 
a more unfavourable impression than is fairly 
warranted by strict regard to justice and im- 
partiality. 



Exposed to some vicissitudes of fortune 

reared oftener by the hand of diligence with 
scanty capital embarked by embryo traders 
setting forth upon their pilgrimage to wealth 
and honours, than by the vigorous arm suc- 
cessive years of gain had nerved with power, as 
prospects ripened in the full blown season of 
prosperity, you must not hope to trace those 
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monuments of opulence and grandeur which are 
almost incompatible with the nature of colonial 
enterprise. 



Here, as in most other countries, the co- 
lonist is often but a bird of passage, impelled as 
by the yeaimings of a natural instinct to the 
adoption of a course of habits peculiar to his 
class. Coming usually in the spring of life, 
he tarries for the summer of his days, gathering 
of the fruit of diligence, and reaping the reward 
of industry, but when the "sear and yellow 
leaf" of Autumn overtakes him, and the smiling 
harvest of his early hopes has been gathered in, 
he returns in his appointed season carrying 
away with him the fruits of his labour, to spend 
the winter of his years in the country of his 
birth — in the unforgotten home of the land of 
his fathers. It is thus that in the natural course 
of events, a large amount of the profits realized 
by the settler are for ever lost to the colony, 
and his " riches make themselves wings and fly 
away " to the Mother country. 



■ 
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The general appearance of Kingston, how- 
ever, is on the whole respectable. Some of the 
streets in the upper part of the town, composed 
almost entirely of private residences, are well 
built and erected with every attention to com- 
fort and durability. Their appearance is far 
from unpleasing, and they indicate no want of 
money or deficiency of good taste. The main 
street in the lower part of the town is tolerably 
wide, and though without much uniformity 
possesses many edifices of fair exterior, but 
mingled as these are, with shops and stores and 
warehouses, the proprietors of which in many 
instances reside upon more elevated ground 
above the city, you must curb the wanderings 
of a too ardent fancy which may tempt you to 
luxuriate in the graceful beauties of symmetrical 
proportions. The general character of the 
houses presents a striking contrast to those of 
colder climates. Here every contrivance is 
resorted to for air and coolness, and although 
there are many substantial buildings of brick 
and stone, timber for the most part, enters far 
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more largely into their composition than in 
England. The courts of justice and many 
other of the public buildings are tolerably hand- 
some structures, capacious and well adapted for 
their destined purposes, as well as creditable to 
the taste and public spirit of the inhabitants. 

Kingston is susceptible of great improvement. 
A little more public spirit, a unity of design and 
action, a merging of petty differences and dis- 
putes of party, for the attainment of objects of 
common public interest and advantage, a spirit 
of liberality which looks beyond self-interest, 
and an honest single-mindedness of purpose ; — 
a little of that noble enthusiasm which can 
afford to sacrifice something both of private 
opinion and of individual gain in the advance- 
ment of the common weal, — these, and these 
alone are wanting to ensure success in such an 
undertaking. 

The wood pavement of recent adoption in 
the streets of London would be an admirable 
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improvement to the streets of Kingston. Now, 
they are of sand, in a state of nature, naked as 
they were first hove out of ocean's bed to form 
dry land, muddy in the rain and dusty in dry 
weather. Causeways in the main streets for foot 
passengers would not be of difficult or expensive 
formation. An act of the House of Assembly 
would be required for removing under the di- 
rection of commissioners or of the city autho- 
rities, all obstructions projections and elevations 
interfering with the direct lines of passage on 
either side the streets. The advantage of pro- 
tection from the sun and rain, and the accommo- 
dation to the inhabitants and to the public 
would be immense. 



The establishment of a water company would 
be a great public benefit The want of it has 
long been felt and it is of the greatest conse- 
quence to both rich and poor. It may be hoped 
there is a reasonable prospect now of such an 
undertaking meeting with success, through the 
indefatigable zeal and energy of a gentleman 
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who at much personal sacrifice has obtained an 
estimate of expense, and a report by an English 
Engineer. The project is not new, but has 
been recommended long ago by those who felt 
an interest in this town. Here as in the other 
thriving sea port towns of Jamaica, public baths 
are wanting. With a little harmony and ener- 
getic enterprise also, lands now ruinate and 
waste around the city's suburbs might be re- 
claimed at small expense, planted and cultivated 
as public walks or gardens, ornamental to the 
town and neighbourhood, and a source of health 
and permanent enjoyment to the inhabitants. 



There is nothing formidable in the march of 
improvement but the commencement. Indo- 
lence and inactivity, which frustrate every thing 
that is great and good, suggest an obstacle in 
the want of funds. Let it be granted that the 
present is not the time for lavish or inconsiderate 
expenditure, yet much may still be done with 
limited expense. Make but a beginning, and 
to the diligent there always "opens an un- 
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seen path among the hills." Limited means 
are not incompatible with the achievement of 
what is good and useful. It is just otherwise ; 
they are of giant strength compared with power 
unlimited in the pigmy hands of indolence and 
despair. The nursery fable of the Hare and 
Tortoise points a moral for our riper years. It 
is the moving animus, the active spirit, the 
ready will, the fixed determinate desire, and 
union which gives momentum to all human 
undertakings, that is wanting — not the money. 



t 



That thing despised — small means, has often 
worked the labouring oar while abler hands 
scarce pulled a stroke to urge improvement on ; 
as in the history of individual enterprise, the 
active and unwearied industry, the zealous un- 
tiring perseverance of the men of small re- 
sources, happily directed, have heaped more 
blessings on mankind, relieved more human 
suffering, and removed a larger mass of evil, 
than the idle hoards of misers, and the boundless 
wealth of men of pleasure and of self-enjoyment. 
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Let it be granted that no permanent improve- 
ments can be effected without the aid of money. 
Is there not something ennobling in the generous 
spirit which can address itself to higher claims 
than private wants, connect it's thoughts with 
other's happiness, interweave it's destinies with 
the whole brotherhood of man, and expand it's 
sympathies to the welfare of a rising generation. 
Let us proclaim eternal war against that anti- 
social philosophy which binds us to the exclu- 
sive pursuit of our own personal advancement, 
which limits us to ignoble aims, and degrades 
the heart into a Bentham-rotten-borough, at the 
dictation of that despicable patron Self, — Self- 
interest, Self-enjoyment, Self-esteem, Self-every- 
thing. 



I should be sorry to be misunderstood as 
imputing an absence of a spirit of liberality in 
this town and neighbourhood. There is abund- 
ant evidence to prove that it is not so; very 
large sums of money having been from time to 
time devoted to public purposes. The erection 
e 2 
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of a new Custom House and Post Office are 
said to be in contemplation to give greater 
facilities in the despatch of business consequent 
upon the introduction of steam navigation. 

With the repeated proofs which I well know 
to have been constantly before you of the want 
of union among the members of the corporate 
towns in England, you will not be surprised to 
learn that Kingston suffers more from this, than 
from the niggard hand unused to deal in lar- 
gesses. Yet if in the revolving cycles of human 
events, the growth of party strife and political 
animosities unlimited by latitudes — indigenous 
in every soil, must ever warn us as the daily 
monitor of the Macedonian king that we are 
mortal; if in the inquietude and embarrass- 
ments, of conflicting views and devious aims, 
we may not hope to share that moral unity 
which knits our best affections in pursuit of 
high resolves ; — still much good may be effected 
by those who forgetful of minor differences, are 
disposed to blend their efforts in a manly and 
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conciliatory policy and temper, impelled by a 
conscientious regard to those stern demands of 
duty which claim by title paramount our labours 
in the service of mankind. 



You will not imagine that I refer exclusively 
in the foregoing observations to mere questions 
of local improvement or convenience. The 
general welfare and security, the strength and 
permanent greatness of every corporate town, 
must ever be mainly dependent upon the union 
and harmony of it's respective members, and 
least of all ought this to be lost sight of as 
concerns it's public officers and functionaries. 
In the diligent and efficient discharge of their 
duties are involved the best interests of the 
community over which they preside. Arduous 
at all times as the performance of their duties 
is, without union and co-operation, it becomes 
infinitely more irksome and perplexing, and it 
needs not the warning voice of man to predict 
the fearful issue of a " city divided against 
itself." 
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Here are the elements of strength; the scat- 
tered seeds of loftier aims ; — many upright 
intentions and much independence of character, 
many honest sentiments, much private worth 
and warmth of social feeling ; and yet, a little 
too much asperity in opposition, a little too 
much repugnance to endure those sacrifices of 
personal comfort, and share those little troubles 
and repulses all must undergo, who through 
"evil report and good report" generously 
struggle onwards in their sometimes thankless 
efforts to benefit the little world around them. 



I am far from being so unnaturally perverse 
as willingly to incur by observations such as 
these the odium or displeasure of a community in 
whose well-being I aspire to feel an interest ; but 
let it never be forgotten, that the stakes at 
hazard are beyond all price: the beneficial 
regulation and wholesome ordering of all mu- 
nicipal institutiops, the honor and dignity of 
the magistracy, the respectful observance of the 
laws, the physical and moral welfare of a vast, 
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important, and increasing population, their pre- 
sent prospects and their future expectations, 
all, depend upon that energetic union and con- 
formity of purpose, which is the life and soul 
of corporate power, — the fly-wheel to the engine 
of all civil government. " All persons" says 
Burke, " possessing any portion of power ought 
to be strongly and awefully impressed with an 
idea that they act in trust ; and that they are to 
account for their conduct in that trust to the 
one great master, author, and founder of 
society." 
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Jamaica, October llth, 1841. 

" It is to labour, and to labour only, that man owes every 
thing possessed of exchangeable value. Labour is the talisman 
that has raised him from the condition of the savage ; that has 
changed the desart and the forest into cultivated fields ; that 
has covered the earth with cities, and the ocean with ships ; 
that has given us plenty, comfort and elegance ; instead of 
want misery and barbarism." — M'Culloch. 



PRESENT STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF JAMAICA. 
NEGRO LABOUR. 

Mr. D'Israeli in his interesting work on the 
curiosities of literature, refers to that extra- 
ordinary race of Italian historians who devoted 
their lives to the compilation of histories, which 
they well knew, as being obnoxious to the Papal 
Court, could not be published during their 
lives ; such as Guicciardini, whose historical 
researches were not published until twenty 
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years after his death, and then by his nephew 
with parts suppressed ; and Nardi, whose history 
of Florence was not published until fifty years 
after his death. 

It is hard to believe that such gifted spirits 
had no higher incentives to spur them on in 
their arduous labours than a mere love of post- 
humous reputation. It were a libel on human 
nature to believe it. But be this as it may, 
it occurs to me that if some modern historians, 
without a similar necessity, had followed such 
illustrious precedents, their sons nephews execu- 
tors administrators or descendants might have 
suppressed and struck out as "impertinent" many 
observations and reflexions rendered useless 
and inapplicable by the revolution of events 
and principles in succeeding years. • 



The Annals of Jamaica by the Rev. Mr. 
Bridges, is a valuable work, and in many re- 
spects an admirable summary of the principal 
events affecting the history of this colony. It 
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is the work however of a partisan, and as an 
elaborate vindication of slavery, addresses itself 
to passions and sympathies happily in this Island 
no longer in existence. 

Good or bad, defensible or indefensible, scrip- 
tural or unscriptural, politic or impolitic,— 
Slavery is no more. The vexata questio is at 
an end ; the defence has failed— judgment has 
been given against the defendant with an allow- 
ance of twenty millions of costs. Slavery is 
gone, the fetters have been loosened — and un- 
like the wretched German "captive who when 
the irons he had worn for years were knocked 
off fell down on the floor of his prison," the 
negro stands erect, tolerably independent, and 
not unconscious of the dignity of his enfran- 
chisement 



In the history of the war of the succession in 
Spain, by Lord Mahon, it is observed, that in 
times of peculiar suffering and difficulty, men 
usually contrive to fill up the measure of their 
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calamities by discord; but let us endeavour to 
abolish the old process in this respect, and shape 
our course by the new rules of an amended 
practice. Let us banish the discussions of the 
past, direct our aims to cope with difficulties 
which so vast a revolution has created, and 
strive to catch a cheering presage of the future. 
"Blessed be not the complaining tongue, but 
blessed be the amending hand." 



Your inquiries as to the present state and 
future prospects of this Island are expressed in 
very general terms, and you will probably find 
it unnecessary to reproach me as an unfaithful 
copyist when you see the general character of 
my replies. That the West India interests, as 
compared with what they were, have been and 
now are in a depressed condition, and that the 
world has of late years become so uncharitable 
as not always to associate the idea of a million 
of money with the name of a West India 
planter, will be admitted without strict proof. 
In estimating the probable effects of the act of 
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emancipation upon the future prospects of this 
colony, it is essential to bear in mind the actual 
situation and prospects of colonial proprietors 
for some years previous to, as well as at the 
time of the happening of that event ; and this, 
in order that we may not impute to negro free- 
dom, poverty and difficulty attributable to other 
and remoter causes. 

From a combination of circumstances which 
it is immaterial now to investigate minutely, 
the marketable value of property had long been 
in a course of deterioration, and many proprie- 
tors nominally interested in large estates, vainly 
struggling to beat up against the tide of adverse 
circumstances, had become more or less involved, 
while distress perplexity and embarrassment 
brooded over the face of the Island. Although 
it may be doubted whether the interests of the 
colonists have been uniformly protected with 
vigilance, and their wants and wishes fairly and 
candidly examined and understood in the 
Mother Country, especially as regards, among 
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other things, the freedom of trade and inter- 
course with other countries for particular de- 
scriptions of supplies, there is reason to believe 
that the decreased value of property here has 
mainly sprung from causes in which misgovern- 
ment has had no share. Increased competition 
in the home markets and high duties with 
diminished prices ; relaxed exertions here with 
increased demands for industry ; profuse ex- 
penditure with lessening income ; the personal 
superintendence, the fostering care and diligence 
of the owner of the soil no longer active ; ca- 
pital, the parent of production, incessantly with- 
drawn by absentees who knew the Island but in 
name ; and then, in many cases, mortgaged re- 
venues which in the natural progress of events 
succeeded ; consignments pawned to clamorous 
creditors, and future crops for years to come 
pledged with the estates on which they were 
designed to grow, subject to the control of mort- 
gagees, whose interest it ever was, in reaping 
profits on each article of supply they shipped 
to the estate, to make impoverishment more 
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spectral, and swell the amount of debt with 
which the property was already loaded. 

It would be unfair to say that these Were all, 
but these were some among other causes, from 
which West India properties had suffered, though 
I willingly admit that some of these ought not 
perhaps to be considered as original evils, but 
symptomatic only of a more remote disease, on 
which it would be unprofitable now to speculate 
more fully. 



Then came the question of emancipation, 
and with it all that fiery turmoil and excite- 
ment, discontent, misapprehension, partial in- 
surrection and half-suppressed rebellion of the 
negro population which made both life and 
property insecure, and which unchecked by the 
humane and resolute policy of the Island go- 
vernment, must have involved in common ruin 
man and master-— every one within the colony. 
Whatever apprehensions some may entertain as 
concerns the future, there are but few who do 
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not feel relieved and cheered by the transition 
from alarm and danger to security and tran- 
quillity, and that, to use a favourite simile of 
Curran's, the cloud so long collecting which 
threatened to break in tempest and in ruin on i 
their heads has now passed harmlessly away. 

In a note to Mr. Bridges's Annals of Jamaica, 
which was published in 1827, the author says, 
"it is calculated that at the present time not 
less than twenty thousand slaves are leading a 
life of lawless barbarity in the woods and towns 
of Jamaica." Without selecting any particular 
season of excitement, let us remember that this 
would have been an evil constantly recurring, 
an evil against which the colonists must have 
lived in hourly watch, a " thorn in the flesh" so 
long as slavery was maintained, and let us take 
it as a set-off against the inconveniences now 
experienced from deficiency of labour. 



There has long been a large and intelligent 
body deeply interested in the welfare of this 
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colony who have foreseen the coming change as 
an event which must at no very distant time 
have taken place, and who were solicitous, rather 
as to the manner of the change, than desirous of 
impeding it's final accomplishment. There are 
now in this Island many respectable and in- 
fluential proprietors reconciled to the measure 
which they formerly viewed with distrust, and 
not a few sincerely rejoiced at the abandonment 
of a system which in it's best estate, and sub- 
jected to the most careful regulations, presented 
much that was painful to the contemplation of 
men of refinement and education. 



Under these circumstances there are some 
grounds to expect that the act of emancipation 
will receive a fair trial. As concerns the short 
period of that trial hitherto, if you regard my 
own opinion entitled to any weight, I must say, 
that considering the prodigious revolution that 
has been effected, the suddenness of the tran- 
sition from slavery to freedom, the naturally 
indolent habits and dispositions of the negro 
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race, the enervating influence of the climate, 
the moral debasement of character that a state 
of slavery imparts, and the proud and stubborn 
spirit of unchristianized and uneducated man 
throughout the world, the present aspect of 
affairs is not unsatisfactory. 

You ask what is the value of property now 
compared with what it was previous to eman- 
cipation. It is difficult to answer. My own 
impression is that if not actually on the increase 
at this present moment (a time of more than 
ordinary distress from various circumstances, 
and deficiency of capital) it will be increased 
in value shortly, when confidence has been re- 
stored ; and that the tendency of emancipation 
is to promote that increase. 



The value of property must no doubt in some 
degree be always reckoned as an index of pros- 
perity. Still property may sell at undervalue 
from causes independent of events connected 
with negro freedom. With few resident pro- 
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prietors, we have few buyers. The demand is 
limited. We want the competition idle capital 
produces. We have no capital. It is with- 
drawn to the Mother country, not because it 
may not be advantageously invested here, but 
because the owner ceasing to make his residence 
in this Island, has chosen rather to invest it sub- 
ject to his own control and care in other places. 
Money may be profitably invested here in 
landed property, secure as in any corner of 
Great Britain, requiring sometimes more or less 
of personal superintendence certainly, and not 
held frequently to advantage by those whose 
inclinations and connections bind them to a 
permanent domicil far distant from the colony. 
Money may be invested so as to produce more 
here than in England, and that without depend- 
ing on merely speculative returns. Restore the 
race of resident proprietors : restore the capital 
abstracted silently from year to year ; bring back 
the monied men who looked upon colonial pro- 
perty as the natural investment of their capital, 
and Jamaica will be itself again. 
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Besides the want of competition, many pro- 
perties become less marketable through neglect 
in cultivation ; they may be in bad order and 
require large outlays to produce returns. This 
has sprung perhaps, not from negligence of those 
who had the care and management, but through 
the poverty and want of capital of the owner. 
The deterioration of property here is rapid, 
more so than in England, and the cost of resto- 
ration greater also. In short so different are 
the circumstances of each case, that it is difficult 
to form an accurate estimate of the value of 
property generally, from accidental sales. It is 
the worst properties that are usually in the 
market first, and when these remain a long time 
unsaleable, or fail to bring the price demanded, 
a more unfavourable augury sometimes arises 
than is fully justified. 



Without entering on the cause, in some cases 

obvious enough, it must be granted that there is 

much poverty throughout the Island, and there is 

more perhaps than at a cursory glance a stranger 
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would imagine. If proofs were wanting, the 
mode in which the claims to compensation were 
dealt with, proves it. The twenty millions voted 
by Parliament to relieve proprietors who it was 
supposed would suffer loss, soon became the 
subject of speculation. Many of the small 
proprietors distressed for money, and alarmed 
by the conflicting rumours which from time 
to time gained credence in the Island, and 
frightened pending the discussion into an in- 
definite fear lest no compensation should even- 
tually be granted, sold their claims, sometimes 
for very trifling sums, to those who could afford 
to pay them down a small amount of ready 
money. Claims to compensation w,ere thus 
bought and sold to a considerable extent, the 
transactions being principally confined to small 
necessitous proprietors, who were on that account 
the very class who ought to have been saved 
harmless. 



But the real questions of importance now are 
these. Can properties be cultivated under the 
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new system to pay the proprietor? Can he 
reasonably anticipate a fair return for his in- 
vestments ? Will the negroes work ? Will they 
work with sufficient regularity, and at a moderate 
rate of wages ? These are questions of vital 
interest, and involve the future destiny and 
prospects of the planter. Assuming that an 
adequate supply of labour may be had ; that 
the proprietor is master of sufficient capital to 
make a fair experiment, and disposed to such 
an employment of it, there seems no ground to 
doubt that as a general proposition, the cultiva- 
tion of estates well managed, will yield a fair 
amount of profit to their owners. 



Much depends upon the management, and 
much upon the disposition of the owner to 
afford sufficient outlay to do justice to the ma- 
nagement. Many properties are now productive 
which were long the reverse. Some now nearly 
unproductive which are capable of good returns. 
Many at one time yielding but small profits 
which now with better management and greater 
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diligence, and after some expense, are yielding 
more than double the returns of years of negli- 
gence and mismanagement. Free labour, were 
it only more abundant, is as cheap, and in many 
operations cheaper, so far as I have been enabled 
to form any calculation, than slave labour. 

The supply of labour is not at present equal 
to the demand, and yet that is not the only cause 
why some estates have been allowed in part to 
run out of cultivation. There has in many 
cases been a deficiency of capital to employ such 
labour as might have been commanded. 



The negro race in general are infected with 
a certain indolence of disposition indisposing to 
exertion, resulting in great degree from the 
effect of climate, but increased considerably by 
old habits and associations. The climate would 
not admit of that continuous severity of labour 
which may be endured in England without the 
smallest evil consequences. The exhaustion con- 
sequent on working in the burning heat of a 
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tropical sua is very great, and labourers un- 
accustomed to the climate, who would attempt 
the same amount of labour here as in a cooler 
climate, especially in the lowlands, would incur 
great risk. With care and every attention to 
avoiding all extreme exhaustion, I incline to 
think the healthiest situations would not prove 
at all unfavourable to European constitutions, 
and that moderate labour with a nutritive diet 
would increase their health and strength. The 
negroes generally (there are exceptions) are 
slow at work, disposed to indolence, and might 
without injurious consequences perform a greater 
amount of work by day labour than is their 
custom, if they were inclined to do so. They 
have in general an aversion to employment by 
the task or bargain, though certain operations 
are performed in that way. It seems better to 
consort with the indolent habits of most of them 
to work by the day at a low rate of wages, than 
by the task by which they might with ease ob- 
tain much greater wages. From what they do 
perform when occupied at task work it is mani- 
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fest how much more they are capable of per- 
forming at day labour if they were industrious. 
Could we hope for a diffusion of a general spirit 
of industry, the present rate of wages, assuming 
the average to be one shilling and sixpence for 
the day, would not be unreasonable. In crop 
time, and when labour has been scarce, it has 
been necessary to pay two shillings a day in 
order to command sufficient labour, and I have 
been informed that more than that has sometimes 
recently been paid. 



Man, a creature of habits every where, is sus- 
ceptible of great changes in his character and 
dispositions under varying circumstances. It 
cannot be doubted that the liberated negro of 
the present generation retains much of the 
habits and dispositions incident to a state of 
slavery. His conduct, reasonings, springs of 
action — all his feelings are directed by the in- 
fluences and associations of his late condition. 
It has been the ruling principle of his past life, 
by every artifice his cunning could devise to 
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avoid work ; to do as little as possible ; to feign 
sickness; to watch for moments of relaxation 
undetected ; in short, in every way to save 
himself. As slaves, compelled to go to work in 
gangs at day-break, the negroes now assure 
themselves of freedom by adopting later hours. 
It is true they would perform their work with 
greater comfort if they took an hour or two 
before the burning heat of day set in, but that 
was what they did when they were slaves. A 
similar idea prevails with some in their dislike 
to task work, and the general custom of taking 
holidays on Fridays as well as Saturdays, and 
sometimes on other days besides springs often 
from alike feeling. Even in dress the negroes care- 
fully eschew those colours and materials which 
recall to mind the garb of slavery. In working 
by the day, haunted with the thoughts of slavery, 
the domineering influence of old habits has taken 
" half their worth away." Deriving no personal 
advantage in times of slavery from increased 
exertion, to do as little as was possible without 
being subjected to punishment became as in the 
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course of nature to be adopted as a general 
maxim. The negro was resolved you should 
not get too much out of him, and was acute 
enough to know that if he did the most he could 
the daily maximum of his labour would be just 
so much increased. It is useless now to mul- 
tiply the proofs, but you may trace in every act 
and thought the influence of the old system. 
The inveterate habits and inclinations of a 
former stage of existence naturally remain im- 
printed on the character and the minds of men 
as yet but in the transition state to freedom. 
Scarcely yet has the negro had time to realize 
his novel situation, nor has he quite advanced 
to that standard of intelligence which teaches 
him to see in increased industry its own 
reward. 



I cannot give you an opinion as regards the 
state of the whole Island, but from what I learn 
I am disposed to think the difficulty in obtain- 
ing labour has not been quite so great this year 
as in the last, and although some properties have 
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been injured from want of labour, I am inclined 
to think that good management, good temper, 
strict integrity and good faith with punctuality 
in payments, has every where gone far in miti- 
gating the evils apprehended. The fickle and 
uncertain temper peculiar to negro character 
often produces inconvenience and prevents that 
continuous supply of labour essential at particular 
seasons in the growth of canes and in the manu- 
facture of the juice. 



Some manual labour might perhaps be saved 
at the works on almost very estate. The carry- 
ing the canes off the fields to the wains, the 
carrying them again to feed the mill, and carry- 
ing away the trash when the cane has passed 
through the mill, is all usually done by negroes 
carrying them on their heads. Perhaps light 
tram-roads at the works would save some 
labour. The vertical mills, which though in- 
ferior in many respects to the horizontal, are in 
very general use, require great labour in feeding. 
And again in field labour, although the plough 
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is far from unkown, it's use takes little compared 
with what it might do, from the employment of 
hand labour throughout the Island. In the 
planting of canes, corn, and guinea grass, in 
nine cases out of ten you see it done by manual 
labour. I have not seen a team of horses used 
in agricultural work since I came here : oxen 
being always preferred, and for the prevalent 
use of which you may have fifty excellent 
reasons, but all of which have long been an- 
swered in the improved agricultural practice of 
Great Britain. 



At various times since the emancipation of 
the negroes a large amount of labour has been 
withdrawn from the service of the planter, from 
the general disposition of all negroes who can 
afford it to settle themselves on land sold in small 
allotments. They pay from six to twelve pounds 
an acre, and build their houses themselves, of 
wood chiefly, sometimes assisting one another, 
and the adjoining grounds are cultivated to grow 
provisions. Sometimes they do this upon cal- 
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dilations of economy, as it is much cheaper for 
them than paying rents : sometimes because 
they are more independent and not liable to be 
suddenly turned out of their grounds and houses 
by a notice to quit, and sometimes from an 
attachment to particular places, the spot where 
they were born or have long lived, or neighbour- 
hood of their acquaintance. The negroes have 
strong local attachments, and resemble the Ca- 
nadian Indians, who once solicited to emigrate, 
exclaimed — " What ! shall we say to the bones 
of our fathers, Arise, and go with us into a 
foreign land ?" * 

Still, though independent as to rents, so long 
as they continue to possess their freeholds, it 
would be a grievous error to imagine that they 
will thus become independent of aU labour. For 
every acre of land they hold they pay taxes. 
The cultivation of their grounds alone cannot 
support them, and afford the comforts and con- 
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veniences they have already learnt to value. 
The negro too is naturally fond of money, and 
will volunteer great sacrifices to obtain it. He 
wants to keep his horse or mule, to educate his 
children, provide more costly clothing, and as- 
sume an air of more respectability than consorted 
with his former situation. Already the rude 
calibash is thrust out to make way for pots and 
pans of British manufacture, shoes are in more 
common use, negro dress in general more orna- 
mental and expensive, and he that runs may read 
in the negro's progressive elevation signs of the 
approaching day when the consumption of 
British manufactures of every description by the 
peasantry of this colony will be increased a 
hundred-fold. 



To me the notion seems chimerical that 
when events have settled down, elated expec- 
tations have subsided, the fermentation has been 
worked off, and the ebullitions of excitement 
have been calmed, the negro will refuse em- 
ployment and forego the comforts and enjoy- 
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merits which a moderate degree of labour must 
ensure. 



If in the first unsteady moments of the ac- 
quisition of freedom, the negroes are found 
wanting, yet, remembering "what manner of 
spirit" we are of, let us postpone their trial till 
agitation is gone, and their minds are ventilated 
in the " smooth current of domestic life ;" till 
the enthusiasm of triumph has passed away, and 
the recent wounds of an inevitable collision are 
completely cicatrised; — till low desires and 
slavish motives are smothered in the increasing 
growth of new and enlarged experiences, and 
the corrupting gangrene that has eaten out their 
vital energies, has been succeeded by a more 
healthy tone of moral discipline and action. ; If, 
knowing labour only under the uninviting aspect 
of compulsion, it has been known but to be 
abhorred, may it not yet become an object of 
attraction, as the voluntary price of enjoyment 
and of competence ? If reluctantly submitting 
to the daily drudgery of hated tasks embittered 
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by the prospect of perpetual and unrequited 
toil, is it not possible some change may come 
over the spirit of the negro's thoughts, when 
labour, sweetened by the certainty of instant 
recompense, brings with it assurances of ease and 
rest, and opens to his view new sources of self- 
indulgence ? If tempted by the low price of 
land and what appears to him the comparatively 
high amount of rents, or fancying his tenure 
insecure upon the property of his master — 
aspiring to be a settler on his own freehold, he 
temporarily withdraws his labour to provide for 
his own immediate comfort or necessities, is it 
not possible that he may return to those occu- 
pations which provide him with the elements of 
social comfort, and yield to those almost irre- 
sistible desires and impulses engrafted in the 
nature of civilized man, under which he is ever 
panting for the gratification of those wants which 
civilization has produced ? If in the last half 
century's agricultural history of the Mother 
country, in the Cokes of eastern England, and 
the Sinclairs of the north of Scotland, fertility 
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has been exchanged for barrenness, and scarce 
a manufacture or an art left unimproved by 
genius and skill in new mechanical inventions, 
is it not possible that Britain's empire in the 
Western world may not like Gideon's fleece 
alone remain unwatered by the dew of science, 
but in the renovating hand of diligence " bear 
rule" over her own future destinies, proving to 
the world, — she " is not dead, but sleepeth ?" 

I say with Jefferson, when asked if he would 
agree to live his seventy years over again; — 
" This is a tolerably good world on the whole, 
and framed on principles of benevolence. The 
anticipation of evils which may never happen, 
costs much useless pain. My temperament is 
sanguine. I steer my bark with hope in my 
head, leaving fear astern. My hopes indeed 
sometimes fail, but not oftener than the fore- 
bodings of the gloomy." 
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Jamaica, October 18tf<, 1841. 

" Those who interest themselves in the peaceful contempla- 
tion of nature, have but little temptation to launch out upon the 
tempestuous sea of ambition -. they will not be hurried away by 
the cruel and brutalizing passions of those who cannot control 
their own conduct, but pure as the objects of their devotion, 
thev will feel for every thing about them the same kindness 
which they see nature display towards all her productions. " — 
Cuvier. 



SCENERY OF JAMAICA. PORT ROYAL MOUNTAINS. THE ROG 
WALK. TRELAWNEY. THE REGICIDE'S GRAVE. 

What, though you have travelled post to catch 
a glimpse in weary distance of the monarch of 
the Alps Mont Blanc, in towering grandeur 
soaring through illimitable space towards Heaven. 
What, though you have coursed Morgarthen's 
consecrated plains and dropt a tear, the widow's 
mite — the all you had, in tribute to the chi- 
valrous exploits of Eodolph and of Aloys 
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Reding ; — started from your jolted slumbers at 
the apparition of Saint Gothard in the distance 
looming, or glassed your image on the borders 
of the lake of Uri : — 



What, if as " morn with orient hues pour- 
trayed each castled cliff" — you wrapt yourself in 
contemplation on the winding Rhine, and day 
declining, in the shades of evening watched the 
lessening towers of Heidelberg which like the 
coat of many colours unites the architecture of 
three centuries; or "steeped your senses in. 
forgetfulness" of London and of Law in the 
Dichtungskraft und Wahrheit of our German 
friends, speeding to the Brocken seeking the 
airy giants of the Hartz mountain country, dis- 
contented with the gentle race of Devonshire 
Pixies you might see or search for nearer home, 
and mischief-loving Kelpies, or the mountain 
spirits that never deign to hold 

" Communion with the heart that's cold 
To human weal or woe," 

which dwell beyond the Tweed. 
g 2 
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Still, and notwithstanding former invitations 
unaccepted, I enjoin you to devote a holiday to 
these Islands, so enchanting to their first dis- 
coverer as almost to constrain him to the reso- 
lution of staying in them the remainder of his 
days. " Sire," writes Columbus to King Fer- 
dinand, "these countries far surpass all the rest 
of the world in beauty ; and I have frequently 
observed to my people, that with all my en- 
deavours to convey to your Majesty an adequate 
idea of the charming objects which continually 
present themselves to our view, the description 
will fall greatly short of the reality." 

Where shall I take you ? The scenery of the 
whole Island is very imposing. The Port Royal 
mountains, and all the mountain district lying 
north of Kingston is exceedingly interesting. 
Here, when you ascend the gaps that separate the 
hills you have a view of both the northern and the 
southern coast. The sea view over Kingston as 

" The sunbeams streak the azure skies 
And line with light" 

the intervening mountain tops and sides, is very 
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beautiful. Far from being inaccessible as in the 
distance they appear, you roam delightedly 
among the mountains in bridle roads and paths, 
some used perhaps for centuries before. At 
every turn new scenery springs into life diverting 
the imagination in successive rolls of nature's ever 
varying Kaleidoscope. Here " in sweet delirium 
of romantic thought " * 



Two or three pages of the manuscript are omitted here. 
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The Bog Walk, about eight miles north of 
Spanish Town, presents a wonderfully curious 
view. Our course winds by the river side through 
an immensely deep ravine so narrow, that while 
on one side of the stream the road with difficulty 
has been formed of just sufficient width for 
carriages to pass, upon the other side from out 
the water's edge rise perpendicularly solid rocks 
of a stupendous height; yet, though so steep 
and craggy and devoid of soil, their sides are 
clothed with trees innumerable, in greenest ver- 
dure spiring upwards with their taper forms to. 
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show the rich prolific vegetation of the climate 
of the sun. It is a splendid scene. If Dominie 
Sampson was alive again, he would exclaim, 
" Prodigious !" It is the first faint outline 1 could 
ever trace of a terrestrial similitude to Milton's 
" walls of Heaven." 

Were I to select particular districts I think 
that after the Port Royal mountains, of which 
you may possibly have a more particular descrip- 
tion in a future letter, I should invite your fancy 
to explore Saint Thomas in the East, the higher 
parts of Clarendon, the interior of Trelawney 
and Saint James's, some parts of Manchester 
and Saint Elizabeth, and the whole parish of 
Saint Ann. In Hanover and Westmoreland 
there is some very pretty country, and in some 
parts of every parish are attractive landscapes. 
Their extent admits of great variety, as well in 
scenery as in climate, for here, the parishes 
resemble English counties. 



The elevated lands, are not as frequently in 
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colder climates, bare and barren. The highlands 
frequently have very productive soils, although 
the lowlands seem in general best adapted for 
the cultivation of the cane. There are how- 
ever sugar properties at considerable elevations 
throughout the Island where the soil is fertile, and 
perhaps were labour more abundant, some tracts 
of land neglected now, would bear the expense 
of cultivation. There is still much woodland 
left, and this sometimes on rich and valuable 
land ; but lest you should anticipate a garden 
soil in every acre, I must inform you that there 
are large tracts of country in the mountains and 
m the lowlands, but chiefly in the former, un- 
productive, and incapable of improvement. 

Although the face of nature always green, 
smiles in the bewitching charms of a never 
fading summerwhich "like the fabled Cytherea's 
zone, binds all things with beauty," and the 
winter of your experience, here, lies under sen- 
tence of perpetual banishment, still, there is a 
difference in the seasons, and spring and summer 
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yield their quickening impulses to vegetation, 
re-animate the scene, " touch up the picture," 
and impart a richer hue to the luxuriant verdure. 

I cannot now attempt to give you an idea of 
the particular scenery of each district. In the 
mountain country of the interior are many 
features held in common. Saint Ann's in some 
parts resembles England in the character of it's 
views, the country being in many places open, 
and covered in the richest parts with extensive 
fields of Guinea grass, a vegetable from Brob- 
dignag, which grows sometimes so high as to 
conceal the cattle and the horses grazing in it. 
This is called a " pen" country, in contradis- 
tinction to a sugar district, the soubriquet of 
pen, being given here to properties consisting of 
grass lands. 

The orange trees, limes, lemons, tamarinds, 
mulberry trees, and mangos, with the bread- 
fruit tree, the guava bushes, and alligator pear 
trees, the shaddock and the soursop, and various 
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other fruit trees, all grow here ; and great quan- 
tities of Pimento trees, a shrub-like tree of 
beautiful foliage and spicy fragrance, the berries 
of which are gathered to be dried for what in 
England is used under the name of All-spice, 
are studded over many portions of the parish, 
with other trees and shrubs which it would be 
tedious to enumerate. 

All the foregoing, except the Pimento, which 
flourishes chiefly on the north side of the Island, 
are common to most other parishes. In Tre- 
lawney are the rugged defiles, and the cock-pits, 
(a succession of dingles of abrupt descent and 
difficult access) where many of the fiercest con- 
flicts of the Maroon war were fought, to some 
romantic incidents of which I may perhaps 
request your notice at some future time. 

In the neighbourhood of Maroon town are 
some extensive woods and overhanging rocks, 
and here the tree fern, with a whole family of 
ferns, adorns the brushwood as in the Port 
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Royal mountains and many other elevated 
situations. There are a great variety of sin- 
gularly interesting trees and plants, go where 
you will. Cocoa nut trees are continually 
dotted over the line of country cleared of wood, 
and the enormous trunks of the wild cotton 
tree rise in the distance clear and straight to a 
majestic height "like water columns from the 
sea." Then there are the tribes of palm and 
aloes, the palmetto thatch, and an innumerable 
company of parasitical plants in venomous ac- 
tivity coiling themselves around the trees of 
nobler origin, hugging them to destruction. 



Who says nature is always kind and that 
man only wars upon his species ? See here the 
cruelty of nature. There you see the moulder- 
ing trunk that once blithely reared it's infant 
head among the little group on yonder mound, 
which, in it's freshening youth, watered by the 
dews of Heaven, in beauteous form and vigorous 
mould, grew to opening maturity ; — yet, while 
in lusty life, presumptive heir to length of days, 
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as though it would perpetuate the memory of it's 
now waning sire, consumption stole it's secret 
march upon the bloom of health ; and, doomed 
to premature decay, the poisoning parasites 
wound round it, and, vampire-like, sucked out of 
it the blood, and breath, and nutriment of life. 

Now descending from Maroon town we have 
the sea in view upon the northern coast. Just 
beneath us we see where Falmouth lies, a well 
built and increasing sea port town, and farther 
off to leeward you may trace the situation of 
Montego Bay. It is a pretty town lying at the 
foot of a long chain of mountains, and as you 
view it from the sea, the houses rising upwards 
on the sloping ground half hid with trees, im- 
part a notion of the "rus in urbe." This and 
Falmouth, are at present, next to Kingston, the 
most important stations in the Island. Savannah 
Le Mar will be an important sea port probably 
'ere long. 

In the parishes of Trelawney and Saint 
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James's, between the sea and where we stand, 
is some of the most productive soil in all Ja- 
maica. See this view ; — Beneath us are spread 
out the cane fields of the lowlands, with here 
and there bright fields of guinea grass : on 
either side we have the undulating horizon of 
far distant hills, with little nests of negro huts 
in nearer view, and weeping clumps of feather- 
ing bamboos, and cocoa nut trees with out- 
stretched arms like telegraphs upon the moun- 
tain's brow, while frowning from above are those 
impenetrable woods and mountain fastnesses 
which mocked the veteran troops of well ap- 
pointed armour, in vain contending with un- 
disciplined slaves, — half-armed, half-famished 
hordes of run-aways. And then the vast ex- 
panse of sea before us. There is something in 
a sea view that works an elevation in our 
thoughts : so James Montgomery says 

" From the crest of the mountains we gaze upon thee, 
We gaze — and are changed at the sight." 

And the setting sun — that sky on fire with his 
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descending glory — can these things be de- 
scribed? — and the lights and shadows on the 
sea, and light upon the greensward of the 
hills — 

" All heaven and earth are still— though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most." 

Oh ! I do not envy the feelings of that human 
being who can contemplate unmoved such re- 
creating scenes as these, and from the calm se- 
renity all nature breathes around, and in the 
panorama that defies all art " by power almighty 
and by highest wisdom formed," find no new 
sources of enjoyment. 

One minute more — On yonder hill a rude 
memorial stands above the ashes of an exiled 
regicide, who, with some others, flying for a like 
offence, took shelter here from the restored 
powers of royalty. What, if the impassive 
spirit of the dust beneath that stone, now gone 
beyond the " bourne from whence no traveller 
returns" once stood upon this spot, and gazed 
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on yonder setting sun, in iron hearted fortitude 
his soul case-hardened to endure the friction of 
life's ups and downs, fired with the stem resolu- 
tion and independence of the prisoner of Chep- 
stow Castle, who when asked what part he 
would desire to act if he might begin the storm 
of strife de novo, firmly answered, — " the part 
I have done I" We know that in the panoply 
of an unsullied conscience we have power to 
triumph over outward circumstance, and even 
when conscious of an error in the manner of 
our acting, the mind finds something to fall 
back upon in it's own integrity and in inno- 
cency of intention. But what, — if that un- 
happy regicide, a wanderer and an outcast, — 
here " doom'd for a certain term to walk," 
vainly strove to purge away the memory of 
"foul crimes done in the days of" nature's 
lawless passions, while the "undying serpent, 
Conscience, called her venemous brood to their 
nocturnal task ;" — What, if as his 

" evening sun declined, 
The shadows deepened o'er his mind," 
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And from the rich feast of nature which to us 
brings rapture and repose, he only drew fresh 
poison and a deadlier despair, living " a smile- 
less life — dying an unpitied death, — abhorred, 
abandoned of his kind !" 
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Jamaica, October, 25th, 184]. 

" Depend upon it, the world cannot be held together without 
morals, nor can morals maintain their station in the human heart 
without religion, which is the corner stone of the fabric of human 
virtue." — Erskine's Speeches. 



EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE NEGROES. 

Who told you that the negroes were a dis- 
honest lying thieving irreligious race, warmed 
by no sensations of gratitude, with tough and 
scaly stubborn hearts, impenetrable by kindness, 
rebels to nature and unsusceptible of good im- 
pressions ? They are what circumstances have 
made them : they are capable of all that circum- 
stances have made others. With much that is 
defective, they have been sometimes misrepre- 
sented, and a few bad specimens selected as 
a sample of the whole. Among many of the 
negroes in the country, there is an air of re- 
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spectful behaviour, and a courtesy of address, 
exceeding a stranger's expectations. The idle 
and the bad, two words almost synonymous, are 
chiefly congregated in the towns, and these per- 
haps have sometimes been the model characters 
of authors whose gloomy portraitures have been 
exhibited to the world. I do not wish to run 
into an opposite extreme. 



The gentle, tractable, and docile spirit ; obe- 
dience, fidelity, sincerity, and truth and honesty, 
are not of self-sown and spontaneous growth in 
the rank soil of human nature, and yet amidst 
the waste of error, you discern redeeming traits, 
and find some native worth, as flowers bloom 
along the barren rocks, and ores refractory and 
poor, with skilful handling, are assayed to yield. 
In spite of all their faults, I like the negroes. 
Sometimes passionate with one another when 
excited, at other times you see them living in 
the constant interchange of mutual kindness and 
forbearance. Sometimes fretful and impatient, 
with fickle tempers, easily provoked, sullen and 
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perverse :— again you see them gentle, placable, 
affectionate, and kind, submissive, teachable, 
with hearts responding to fidelity and gratitude. 
They have much low cunning in their character, 
resulting in some measure from the circumstances 
of their former situation. Cunning, a French 
author says, "leads to knavery ; it is but a step 
from one to the other, and that, very slippery ; 
lying only makes the difference ; add that to 
cunning, and it is knavery." I fear the negroes 
often lose their hold upon that slippery step. 
Strict maintenance of good faith by their em- 
ployers will in some degree correct the evil. 
Much every way, indeed, depends upon their 
employers in correcting the false prejudices and 
the vicious tempers and habits of the negroes. 
The infirmities of understanding that result from 
ignorance claim indulgence from the man of 
education, and kindness and conciliation some- 
times conquer prejudices, and anneal the fran- 
gible and wayward temper, when force but ag- 
gravates the evil. Kindness is the patent hot 
blast furnace that will melt the heart when cold 
h2 
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compulsion fails to reach the fusing heat. It is 
a proverb of the East, " a child may lead an 
Elephant by a single hair." * 

Although much — very much remains to be 
done, the education of the negroes has not by 
any means been overlooked. They are at that 
standard of intelligence which teaches the value 
of education. They are desirous of learning to 
read and write, and of being taught the common 
rudiments of knowledge ; and that their educa- 
tion should be rightly directed, and accompanied 
with sound religious instruction, is of the utmost 
consequence, and involves the prospects of this 
colony when the present generation shall be ga- 
thered to the long home of their fathers. 

No one knows the influence of early habits 
and impressions on after life. It seldom claims 
that strict attention, that unremitting care, which 
it deserves. If the inculcation of religious pre- 
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cepts and of good desires in childhood, may not 
always guard against the snares of vice, at least, 
it tends to render crime inseparable from re- 
morse, and in the criminal of the blackest dye 
implants the seeds of future penitence and re- 
formation. It gives a tap-root to his affections, 
which the storm of vicious passions never can 
eradicate. 



Every profession, business, and employment 
of life, brings before us some instructive lessons 
in the book of human nature if we are disposed 
to learn, but none perhaps, from which we glean 
more knowledge, than pursuits which make us 
conversant with what transpires in courts of jus- 
tice. There, we see something of man's nature 
in its best and worst estate, and draw conclu- 
sions founded on the personal experiences of real 
life, and incessant intercourse with the living 
world. The practice in the Crown Court, the 
purgatory which junior practitioners at the com- 
mon law bar pass through in soaring to the 
paradise of their aspirations, teems with instruc- 
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tive lessons, and while we view with satisfaction 
the just retribution that attends the guilty, some 
painful and melancholy sensations mingle in our 
contemplations, when guilt sometimes becomes 
an object of commiseration, as the character of 
the offender, or the circumstances which be- 
trayed him into the commission of his crime, 
seem varied and extenuated. In the gloom of 
gross depravity, we discern a day-break, and 
the seared conscience of the desperado of a 
hundred villanies, sometimes melts beneath the 
burden of a retrospection of early days of in- 
nocence and peace. 

A sturdy prisoner stands before us at the bar, 
arraigned upon an aggravated charge. There 
is a hardness of feature, and recklessness of de- 
meanor, that tells of the fixedness of purpose, 
and daring resolution that lurks within. He 
looks around him unabashed, and pleads " Not 
guilty" with a flippant coolness, as answering but 
an ordinary question. Villany is stamped upon 
his countenance, and his eye darts scornful de- 
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fiance on his accusers. Unconcerned, he hears 
the evidence against him : the trial draws to a 
close, and no doubt remains of guilt. Still, he 
remains unmoved, awaiting in sullen silence and 
indifference the result. Still, he stares the court 
in the face with the effrontery of practised guilt, 
in outward seeming, lost to all sense of shame 
and moral degradation, unawed by the solemn 
tribunal before which he stands, and undismayed 
at his approaching punishment. And now, a 
movement in the crowd is heard, as of some one 
struggling to pass through; and the authorita- 
tive command of silence by the officer of the 
court has scarce been issued, when a feeble voice 
proceeds from out the stillness, imploring to be 
heard. It is a witness volunteering to give evi- 
dence to the character of the prisoner. He rises 
into the witness box. He is advanced in years, 
and time and care have ploughed their many 
furrows on his withered cheeks and open fore- 
head. Like Morni, " his locks of age are grey ; 
and he leans forward on his staff." The prisoner 
eyes him eagerly, and with surprise, — then seems 
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to quail before him. One glance is passed be- 
tween them, — the big tear is starting from the 
old man's eye, and the prisoner never looks 
again. The witness is examined. He is the 
old schoolmaster of the village, and the prisoner 
was his scholar. He speaks of the prisoner's 
early habits of irreproachable honesty and in- 
dustry, of attention to religious instruction, of 
obedience to pious parents, and of the regularity 
of his youthful conduct. He endeavours to ex- 
tenuate his guilt, and would have told the story 
of his present lost condition, and represented 
how he fell a prey to intemperate habits, and 
how " the soul grew clotted by contagion," cor- 
rupted by the bad example of profligate com- 
panions ; but, checked by the court, he implores 
in faltering accents mercy on the delinquent. 
The prisoner's eyes continue downcast, but a 
change has come o'er the spirit of his thoughts, 
and his memory has been thronged with the 
imagery of the past. " Passions, that slept, are 
stirring in his frame." The icy coldness of that 
hardened heart has been thawing under the ir- 
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resistible warmth of early recollections, and long 
forgotten impulses and affections. His better na- 
ture revives within him, and wins the mastery ; 
and his soul has regained something of the 
" divine property of her first being." His heart 
has wandered back to the Eden bowers of in- 
nocent childhood, — to the school of his native 
village, and the little greensward of the mirthful 
diversions of his earliest playmates. The dusky 
forms of those parental monitors " whose eyes 
looked on his childhood, and watched with 
trembling hope the dawn of his youth," have 
come back upon him in mournful resurrection ; 
and now, he sees them as he remembered them 
descending the vale of years, in the agony of 
their souls sitting in judgment on their rebellious 
child. The prayers, and blessings, and pious 
exhortations of the chamber of death, speak as 
from the silence of the tomb, and " conscience 
pleads her cause within the breast, though long 
rebelled against, yet not suppressed." Repent- 
ant tears course down his burning cheeks, and 
the stern resolution of impenitence is sunk in 
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tKe stormy sea of nature's conflicting passions. 
The misdoings of the past wring with remorse 
his troubled spirit, — the heaving sigh breaks 
forth, and the quivering lip and the convulsive 
sob, reveal the bitter workings of inward com- 
punction, and the agony " that mocks the might 
of words." The promptings of nature have done 
what the terrors of the law were impotent to 
achieve. 

This, I have seen, and not invented. It is 
not fancy's sketch, but the imperfect and rough 
draft of truth. * 

" So then, you see what comes of education," 
says the enemy. 

O, do not say so ! Could you but know the 
stings inflicted by retributive justice in the dark 
career of crime, — the pangs of deep remorse that 
had riven that guilty breast, once trained to 
virtue, — once only knowing crime by name,- — 
till conscience trifled with no longer, standing 
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sentinel at her post, had risen unawares like a 
strong man armed, in a moment such as this, 
you would not say that early education in the 
paths of honesty had been labour spent in vain, 
still less, regard it as the parent of past crime. 

We want an education here that dissipates the 
false impressions pride engenders ; conquers ig- 
norant prejudices ; inculcates the advantages of 
industry and labour, and points to self-exertion 
as the royal road to happiness and prosperity. 



We want to teach that in the exercise of la- 
borious employments, and in the cultivation of 
mechanical genius, the operative and artisan of 
humble birth, have wielded powers which in- 
fluence the destinies of nations, weaving for 
themselves a crown of glory, which, " despite 
of titles, power, and pelf," has been denied to 
boundless wealth and the most honoured station ; 
and that the industry of the agricultural labourer 
brings plenty, ease, and comfort, health, and all 
life's best enjoyments. 
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Although a very useful act has recently been 
passed by the Assembly for binding out ap- 
prentices, its operation has been limited, and 
there is not that willingness to learn mechanical 
arts and trades which is desirable. Sometimes 
the parents are unwilling to incur the expense, 
and think five or seven years too long to work 
without receiving wages. Sometimes apprentices 
themselves are headstrong, whimsical, and in- 
disposed to stay so long as is required to learn 
their trade, and in a year or two will leave their 
masters, and set up on their own account with 
trades half-learned, bad and unskilful workmen 
though they expect the wages of the best. Much 
might be done to remedy these evils. 



The moral discipline and training of the mind, 
resulting from an early education would in part 
effect it. The sullen, humoursome, and ob- 
stinate tempers of neglected childhood's growth 
would then be weeded out instead of striking 
deeper root as years increased, nurtured in the 
falsely indulgent system of the gude man's wife, 
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who " gave their ane way to the bairns, because 
puir things, she had naething else to gie them." 
It is vain to expect an elevated tone of feeling 
in manhood from neglected boyhood : the mind 
must be acclimatized to the principles which are 
to quicken future life. " A head that listens to 
folly in youth, will hardly be honourable in old 
age."* 

The importance to the Island of an industrious 
agricultural population is beyond all calculation. 
The future destinies of Jamaica hang upon the 
character and the habits of the rising generation. 
The products of the Island may be multiplied ; 
arts and manufactures introduced; but the per- 
manent prosperity of the colony must still de- 
pend upon the cheap and successful cultivation 
of it's staple article of commerce : neglect this, 
and though you should enrich the Island with 
unknown productions, or restore the banished 
cultivation of the known ; import new nfanu- 

* Anne of Gierstein. 
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factures from each neighbouring shore, or dig 
each mountain into mines, Jamaica, as a colony 
of Great Britain, at least for years to come, will 
be scarcely worth possessing. I know all this 
is very tedious to you, but I am under no implied 
contract, as in a marine policy of insurance, to 
steer my course without " a deviation." 

I do not advocate that education which makes 
boys unfit for the station God assigns them 
when they grow to manhood, but such an in- 
struction in the common rudiments of useful 
knowledge as is necessary for the business and 
enjoyment of life. I wish to see inculcated 
week by week, and day by day, and hour by 
hour, that there is nothing degrading in manual 
labour, and that honesty and industry ensure 
respectability. An education such as this it is 
that multiplies resources in a thinly peopled 
country, and as in the proud boast of Themis- 
.tocles, when Athens in the crisis of her history 
numbered among her little host of citizens the 
wise and brave, — makes numbers of a few, 
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and creates a large population out of a small 
one. 

Considerable exertions have from time to time 
been already made in the establishment of schools, 
and in the erection of places of religious worship. 
The House of Assembly have voted large sums 
of money for the purpose, and the parish vestries 
have frequently done the same, while individual 
proprietors, sometimes natives of the colony, 
have occasionally thrown in the weight of a 
generous example, and assisted with extreme 
liberality. But yet, there is a great deficiency, 
and we want additional schools and churches. 
It is true that the expense falls heavily, almost 
at one time, — that time, by no means most 
favourable to increased expenditure, and that 
the absence of the proprietors of the soil in many 
districts tends to increase the difficulty of raising 
adequate funds : still, and most cheerfully ac- 
knowledging the efforts that have been already 
made, and in spite of difficulties, must we steer 
an onward course, remembering that an educa- 
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tion such as this alone can save the vessel of the 
state : — still, must we bear up against the tide 
which makes our offing heavy, nor idly wait 
for favouring breezes in the increased resources 
of a future liberality, lest, lingering too long, 
the bark in which our common hopes and in- 
terests are freighted, founders while we are 
waiting for the gale. " He that observeth the 
wind, shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the 
clouds, shall not reap." 

These are, as I believe, the views and wishes 
of very many of the most influential and in- 
telligent in this Island. I do but echo senti- 
ments long enforced by abler teachers, and which 
I have no reason to suppose distasteful to the 
public generally. 

" Think not, Sultan," says the Oriental story, 
" that in the sequestered vale alone dwells virtue, 
and her sweet companion mild benevolence ! no; 
the first great gift we can bestow on others, is 
a good example." 
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You know the mingled character of the white 
inhabitants of this colony : the greater part in 
the interior are English, Scotch, and Irish, and 
you cannot doubt how much must in the course 
of nature be the force of their example on the 
habits of the negroes. If in the neglect by any 
of these of moral obligations, or if in their non- 
observance of religious duties, the negro's pro- 
gress is retarded, and his faith unhinged, how 
great shall be the weight of the responsibility 
attached to christianized and educated man, 
who uses higher station, power and privileges 
to cloud the twilight of the poor man's hopes. 



I once passed through Scotland, from the 
Solway Firth and Cheviot hills to those proud 
stacks of rock that stand on her most northern 
promontory; and many are the glowing thoughts 
and recollections stamped too deeply to be easily 
effaced. Scenery wild, and romantic, pictu- 
resque and beautiful, greets at every turn the 
wanderer's eye, enough to thaw the petrified 
sensibilities of the cold and passionless. There, 
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history and fiction blend their tributary streams 
to fertilize the material world with their im- 
perishable associations : the struggles of political 
and religious zeal re-echo from the mountain 
and the glen ;— « Ghosts fly on clouds, and ride 
on winds," — the dead are raised to life again, — 
and fancy's fret- work strews our path with all 
romantic genius in happiest creative mood has 
ever wrought. Yet among all things interesting 
and impressive, nothing was more striking than 
the religiously strict observance of the Sunday 
throughout all Scotland, and the devotional 
habits of the lower orders on that day, strength- 
ened by the influential example of those who 
moved in spheres above them. 

Many — very many there are in this Island, 
whose earliest hopes and feelings, whose best 
affections were cradled in that land, and the 
influence of their example here, for good or ill, 
must needs be great. We see them as pro- 
prietors, as attornies for properties, as managers 
and overseers, as lawyers, as doctors, as mer- 
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chants and store-keepers, as book-keepers and 
clerks, as emigrants for mechanical employment 
and labouring purposes, and you will naturally 
ask, have they wafted across the Atlantic to the 
shores of their adoption the lessons of their in- 
fancy ? Do the once bright inscriptions on the 
memory of childhood still tell of the village 
church, and " the church-yard among the moun- 
tains," with it's school-house and the manse? 
Does no chord vibrate from within, as softened 
fancy hears again those swelling notes which 
once snatched thoughts from earth to heaven, 
in the crowded congregations of the more 
densely peopled towns ? " O, Caledonia ! stern 
and wild !" Nurse of civil and religious liberty ; 
the land of Heroes, and the grave of Martyrs ! 
Cherish in the scion grafted in a milder but 
deteriorating zone the ennobling spirit of the 
parent stem ; that, disunited by the boundaries 
of land, and separated by seas, the fire of 
national piety may leap the barriers of material 
nature, and enkindle anew the devotional feelings 
of early home-felt recollections, 
i 2 
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It is an old saying that manners are propa- 
gated downwards; and it is equally true of 
sentiments in general, but especially of those of 
a religious character. If we hold an elevated 
tone of moral feeling auxiliary to penal laws, 
and generative of social happiness and order, 
we should remember the influence of example, 
and carefully avoid treating with an air of levity 
or derision the religious feelings and observances 
of the negro population. « I am now eighty 
years old," said Fontenelle, " and I have never 
made the most trifling jest of the most trifling 
virtue." 
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LETTER VII. 

Kingston, Jamaica, November 2nd, 1841. 
" Animus non deficit tequus." — Hon. 

Hitherto, and notwithstanding some interrup- 
tions, I have written to you weekly : other en- 
gagements prevent my continuing to do so, at 
all events for the present. Many of your in- 
quiries remain unanswered. I have only now 
time to answer those coming under the head of 
legal appointments. No Vice-Chancellor has 
at present been appointed. The two newly 
appointed Judges are the Honorable W. C. 
Macdougall, and the Honorable William Ste- 
venson. They are both men of talent, and of 
much private worth, and their appointment has, 
I believe, given general satisfaction. Sir Joshua 
Rowc continues, as you are aware, Chief- Justice; 
he has always been much esteemed here, and 
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his judgments highly respected. The Colony 
are much indebted to him for long and laborious 
services, for until the appointment of the new 
puisne Judges, the common law business of the 
whole Island devolved upon him, and that, 
during a period of great difficulty and excite- 
ment. 

In half an hour the Packet sails. — Farewell. 



I am not whimsical or discontented : interpret 
charitably a seeming instability of purpose 
gleaned from former letters, and if you have 
ever known me swayed by higher motives than 
mere personal interest, let these be called from 
"friendship's silent register" to plead on my 
behalf, and snatch a verdict of acquittal. 
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NOTE. 

I think I ought to inform you that the little 
town of Port Royal, mentioned in the second 
letter as apparently consisting only of a few 
scattered houses, appears upon minuter exami- 
nation to be built in a tolerably compact form 
with a street of some substantial houses, nearly 
all of which have been erected since the fire in 
1815, which almost totally consumed the old 
town. All this however is concealed from a 
spectator on board the vessel at anchor where 
we lay, and in the limited extent of land re- 
maining, and in the general aspect of the shore, 
you may easily discern how large a portion of 
the ancient city must have been destroyed. 
Some of the ruins are still said to be visible 
under water when the sea is calm. 

It would seem also that in the same letter the 
Port Royal mountains are sometimes mentioned 
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separately, the Saint Andrew's mountains having 
been illegible probably in the manuscript. The 
parishes of Saint Andrew and Port Royal lie 
contiguous to one another, twin stars in glory, 
united in the natural clanship of mountainhood. 

The letter on the Penitentiary, the proposed 
College in Jamaica, and upon the subject of 
Immigration, will not be sent : but as the Go- 
vernor strongly recommends the first, the Bishop 
warmly supports the second, and the House of 
Assembly sanction and encourage the third, you 
will of course anticipate successful results to 
undertakings boasting of such distinguished 
patronage. 

Most sincerely do I desire to see the day when 
the first and second shall be established in this 
Island. 

Kingston, Jamaica, January 3rd, 1842. 
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